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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Benedetto Oroces Aesthetih als Wissenschaft des Ausdrucks. Translated 

into German from the second Italian edition by Karl Federn. 

Leipzig : Seeman. 1905. Pp. xiv + 494. 

For those students of esthetics who find German easier or pleasanter 
than Italian, this volume is admirably suited. The translation is ap- 
parently both exact and readable. Croce's peculiar theories on matters) 
of esthetics contain much that should interest every student. The re- 
peated discussions of the resemblances and differences between esthetic 
and cognitive experiences are highly suggestive. 

The great bulk of the volume is devoted to a history of esthetics, a 
study in some respects admirable, but im others very unsatisfactory. Its 
chief difficulty seems to spring from the writer's endeavor to notice every 
theorist that ever lived. Yet this very fact gives the history a special 
value to advanced students, who may get their bearings most satisfac- 
torily in such a compendium. The long, elaborate bibliography at the 
end of the book is very valuable, though chiefly because of its references 
which are unknown to English readers. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
New Yoek City. 

The Energies of Men. William James. Delivered as the Presidential 
Address before the American Philosophical Association at Columbia 
University, December 28, 1906. Philosophical Review, January, 1907. 
Pp. 1-20. 

Professor James will have it that there is a ' world behind the looking- 
glass,' — a mental region unpenetrated by the ordinary methods of psy- 
chological analysis, more interesting and more socially significant than 
those disclosed by the texts or the current methods of experimental psy- 
chology. 

The main thesis of this paper is that we habitually live inside our 
limits of power, and that it is possible to develop a technique whereby we 
may habitually live on higher levels. He says : " There are in every one 
potential forms of activity that actually are shunted out of use. The 
existence of reservoirs of energy that habitually are not tapped is most 
familiar to us in the phenomenon of ' second wind.' Ordinarily we stop 
when we meet the first effective layer, so to call it, of fatigue. We have 
then walked^ played or worked 'enough,' and desist. That amount of 
fatigue is an efficacious obstruction, on this side of which our usual life 
is east. But if an unusual necessity forces us to press onward, a sur- 
prising thing occurs. The fatigue gets worse up to a certain critical 
point, when gradually or suddenly it passes away, and we are fresher than 
before. We have evidently tapped a level of new energy, masked until 
then by the fatigue-obstacle usually obeyed. There may be layer after 
layer of this experience. A third and a fourth 'wind' may supervene. 
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Mental activity shows the phenomenon as well as physical, and in excep- 
tional cases we may find, beyond the very extremity of fatigue distress, 
amounts of ease and power that we never dreamed ourselves to own, 
sources of strength habitually not taxed at all, because habitually we 
never push through the obstruction, never pass those early critical points. 
When we do pass, what makes us do so? Either some unusual stimulus 
fills us with an emotional excitement, or some unusual idea of necessity 
induces us to make an extra effort of will. Excitements, ideas and efforts, 
in a word, are what carry us over the dam." 

The excitements which break up the 'habit-neurosis,' and 'carry us 
over the dam,' are usually connected with the elemental emotions of love, 
anger, crowd-contagion or despair. The effect of effort, or exercise, in 
keeping the higher levels constantly in reach is illustrated by the method- 
ical ascetic discipline of the Yoga systems of India; the force of ideas 
as dynamogenic agents is shown in connection with such phrases as, 
honor, the union, fatherland, liberty, etc., and finally, the effect of con- 
versions in unlocking energy is illustrated by the various forms of modern 
spiritualism. " Conversions, whether they be political, scientific, philo- 
sophic or religious, form another way in which bound energies are let 
loose. They unify, and put a stop to ancient mental interferences. The 
result is freedom, and often a great enlargement of power." The new 
religion involves emotional strain and the relaxation of old-time inhibi- 
tions, where the old religion has settled into ' habit-neurosis,' and from 
this standpoint it would seem that any religion is good so long as it is new. 

From the standpoint of the sociologist, the questions raised 1 by Pro- 
fessor James are closely connected with the question of control. The 
senses and instincts were developed in animal life to the point of securing, 
through movement and coordination, a control of the outside world suffi- 
cient for the purposes of bare existence, and in mankind the simple co- 
ordinative, catch-and-kill activities are extended to the region of inven- 
tion, through the aid of mental abstraction. A secondary form of control, 
social in its nature, begins in marriage and gregariousness, and results 
in a more complete control of environment through cooperation. The 
energies of men, stimulated by natural and social impulses, have progres- 
sively come into control of the physical environment, but the relations of 
men to men are still so unstable and so uncontrolled that the future of 
society and the stability of social forms are at present problematical. 
Instance race prejudice, standing armies, and the conflict of social classes. 
The possibility of a methodical rather than an instinctive detente of 
energy, and at the same time a higher level of energy, is, therefore, of 
peculiar interest to the sociologist. 

In the same connection it seems possible that a fundamental, and per- 
haps a causal, difference in the progressive and non-progressive races lies 
in the more binding nature of the inhibitions in the non-progressive and 
the freer reaction to stimulation in the more progressive. Democracy 
and freedom of thought mean, in reality, a relaxation of the binding 
force of habits. In its early history the race made persistent, serious and 
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successful attempts to inhibit modes of behavior on the part of individuals 
which were unfavorable to the life and well-being of the group. This 
resulted in a code of ' thou shalt nots ' essentially the same the world over. 
This was at that time essential, even more essential than inventive and 
scientific activities perhaps, because social solidarity was essential to life 
itself. But there is no doubt that what we may call customary inhibi- 
tions tend to survive after they have outlived their usefulness, and act 
as checks to spontaneity. 

Another point of interest in the theory of Professor James is its bear- 
ing on a theory of social progress which I venture to call the theory of 
pace-making. He points out that the individual may learn or be forced 
by circumstances to push the barrier of ' habit-neurosis ' further off, and 
live in perfect comfort on much higher levels of power. " Country people 
and city people, as a class, illustrate this difference. The rapid rate of 
life, the number of decisions in an hour, the many things to keep account 
of in the busy city man's or woman's life, seem monstrous to the country 
brother. He doesn't see how we live at all. But settle him in town ; and 
in a year or two, if not too old, he will have trained himself to keep the 
pace as well as any of us, getting more out of himself in a week than he 
ever did in ten weeks at home. The physiologists show how one can be 
in nutritive equilibrium, neither losing nor gaining weight, on astonish- 
ingly different quantities of food. So one can be in what I might call 
' efficiency-equilibrium ' (neither gaining nor losing power when once 
equilibrium is reached) on astonishingly different quantities of work, no 
matter in what dimension the work may be measured. It may be physical 
work, intellectual work, moral work or spiritual work." 

What is here true of individuals is most certainly true of the race, 
and ' pace ' is a more fundamental, or at least more dynamogenic, state- 
ment of the principle of progress than ' conflict,' ' contract,' ' imitation,' 
or any of the classical phrases. With crowded population, difficult exist- 
ence, multiplied suggestion, incidents, inventions, stress and strain, more 
to lose and more to gain, the race, like the individual, strikes a faster pace. 
This principle of pace (most perfectly illustrated in competitive games) 
is a fundamental principle of civilization as opposed to savagery. 

Another immediate value of Professor James's paper, on the social 
side, is the disclosure of the technique of the Hindu Yoga training, and 
its patent bearing on educational theory. As Professor James remarks 
of Christian Science and other forms of spiritualistic manifestation, ' our 
scientific education has unfitted most of us for comprehending the phe- 
nomena,' but we have here an expose of method which, when we get around 
to working it out, will be of tremendous pedagogical importance. No 
one, I believe, can read Professor James's exposition of the Hindu system 
of training, in connection with the remainder of his paper, without the 
reflection that a great step in educational method would be made if we 
should attach more importance to the technique of attention in handling 
the child, and less to fixing traditional inhibitions. 

It is fortunate for the scientific world, and for the world at large, that 
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Professor James has no ' fear-thought,' and surely we all hope that he will 
continue to open up a new vein of thought every little while. 

Wm. I. Thomas. 
The University of Chicago. 

La memoire des reves et la memoire dans les reves. N. Vaschide and 

E. Meunier. Revue de Philosophic, October and December, 1906. 

Pp. 359-372; 626-650. 

In these interesting articles the authors propose to compare the 
results of their own findings in an experimental study of memory of 
dreams and memory in dreams with the conclusions reached by preced- 
ing writers. They seem to think that all previous students of the sub- 
ject have carried on their study in a casual and occasional way. Their 
citations from previous writers include only French authors. There is 
no reference to dream literature in other languages, except passing allu- 
sions to Maudsley and de Sanctis. Here is the list of authors whose 
writings our investigators deem worthy of attention: Hervey de Saint- 
Denis (1867), Maury (1878), Max Simon (1888), Tissie (1890), Goblot 
(Revue Philosophique, 1896), Tannery (ibid., 1898), Egger (ibid., 
XLVL), Dugas (ibid., 1897), Beaunis (American Journal of Psychology, 
1903), Vaschide on 'Mourly Void' (Revue de Psychiatrie, 1904), Eous- 
seau (Revue Philosophique, 1903), Duprat (Revue de Psychiatrie, 1905). 
The authors state that their experiments and conclusions were communi- 
cated to the Societe de Psychologie de Paris in June, 1906. 

According to our authors, Saint-Denis trained himself to remember 
his dreams. They agree with him that this effort did not superinduce 
more frequent dreaming, but increased the ability to remember dreams. 
Last night of failure to remember dreams, says Saint-Denis, was the 
179th. For the first six weeks he found some trouble, but later on he 
could recall a dream after several days had passed. He concludes, as a 
result of his experience, that ' no sleep without dreams ' is an axiom of 
dream psychology. He had himself waked during thirty-four consecu- 
tive nights, and always caught himself dreaming. He does not state 
how he was waked. Our authors make much of the mode of waking the 
subject, but they do not raise the question in this place. Saint-Denis 
experimented on a friend. Woke him from a deep sleep (method not 
mentioned) and asked him about his dreams. The friend at first 
denied having dreamed, but after the cue 'soldier' was given him, he 
remembered the dream which had been excited by the experimenter's 
words of military command given during the subject's sleep. On the 
strength of this experiment and his own experience, Saint-Denis forth- 
with concludes that all people dream as he and his friend do! The 
experiments, of course, do not prove that there is always dreaming going 
on during sleep. The experiments of our authors, to be mentioned later, 
seem to them to corroborate the ' no sleep without dreams ' theory. 
Saint-Denis acquired the power of recalling dreams in his dreams. He 
seems to think that there are various ' dream negatives ' (cliches 



